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German Church Leaders Voice Repentance 

Evidence is now at hand that whatever may be 

true of the German population, German church 
leaders are confessing the guilt of the nation. 


When the newly-constituted Council of the Protestant 
Churches of Germany met in Stuttgart in October, a dele- 
gation from the World Council of Churches visited Stutt- 
gart in order to confer with the German leaders, /nterna- 
tional Christian Press and Information Service (Geneva) 
reports. The delegation included Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
Federal Council of Churches; S. C. Michelfelder, Amer- 
ican Section of the Lutheran World Convention; W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the World Council of 
Churches; the Bishop of Chichester, and representatives 
from Switzerland, the Netherlands and France. Eleven of 
the twelve German members of the Council of the German 
Church were present. 

Bishop Wurm welcomed the delegation. He said that 
the German Church leaders had eagerly desired to have 
an open and frank conversation with ecumenical leaders. 
He rejoiced especially in the manifestation of Christian 
unity evident in the presence of representatives from 
countries which had suffered terribly during the war. 
He described the spiritual conflict in the German nation. 
There was a willingness to repent, but that willingness 
was increasingly counteracted by the impression that in 
many ways the actions of the Allied Nations did not cor- 
respond to their proclaimed ideals. 


On the side of the delegation it was recalled that the 
relations between the German Church and the World 
Council had been interrupted by the church struggle and 
the war, but that fraternal personal contacts had been 
maintained across the barriers. The other Churches and 
the ecumenical movement owed a great debt of gratitude 
to the Confessing Church for its witness. The resumption 
of relationships was greatly facilitated by the fact that the 
leadership of the German Church was now in the hands 
of men who had taken a clear stand for the freedom of the 
Word of God over against National Socialism. The pur- 
pose of the delegation was to arrive again at fully fraternal 
relationships. There were, however, obstacles which had 
to be removed. Questions were being asked which de- 
manded an answer. It was the hope of the delegation 
that in open discussion a new basis for full fellowship 
could be laid. 

On the side of the German Church leaders it was then 
stated that they desired to express their sense of solidarity 
with the German nation in its guilt, in which the Church 
shared. 
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Declaration of the Council 


After deliberation the Council presented to the delega- 
tion the following message signed by all Council members : 

“The Council of the Protestant Church in Germany, in 
its meeting on October 18 and 19 in Stuttgart, greets the 
representatives of the World Council of Churches. 

“We are all the more grateful for this visit as we know 
ourselves to be with our people in a great company of 
suffering, but also in a great solidarity of guilt. With 
great pain do we say: through us has endless suffering 
been brought to many peoples and countries. What we 
have often borne witness to before our congregations, that 
we declare in the name of the whole Church. True we 
have struggled for many years in the name of Jesus Christ 
against a spirit which has found its terrible expression in 
the National Socialist regime of violence, but we accuse 
ourselves for not witnessing more courageously, for not 
praying more faithfully, for not believing more joyously 
and for not loving more ardently. . 

“Now a new beginning is to be made in cur churches. 
Grounded on the Holy Scriptures, directed with all earn- 
estness on the only Lord of the Church, they now proceed 
to cleanse themselves from influence alien to the faith and 
to set themselves in order. Our hope is in the God of 
grace and mercy, that He will use our churches as His 
instruments and will give them authority to proclaim His 
Word and to make His will-obeyed among ourselves and 
among our whole people. 

“That in this new beginning we may be aware of our 
wholehearted unity with the other churches of the ecu- 
menical fellowship fills us with deep joy. 

“We hope in God that through the common service of 
the churches, the spirit of violence and revenge which 
again today tends to become powerful may be brought 
under control in the whole world and that the spirit of 
peace and love wherein alone tortured humanity can find 
healing, may gain the mastery. 

“So in an hour in which the whole world needs a new 
beginning we pray: ‘Veni Creator Spiritus.” ” 


Sessions of the Conference 


The delegation expressed its deep gratitude for this 
“truly Christian message,” saying that a new basis for 
fellowship had thus been laid. It accepted the message 
in all humility and considered it as a call to the other 
churches to redouble their efforts to help the German 
Church and the German nation in their great suffering and 
te work towards the removal of injustices. 

The Council of the German Church informed the dele- 
gation that it had decided to accept the invitation to join 
the World Council of Churches. 
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On the occasion of the first session of the new Council 
of the Protestant Church in Germany a public opening 
service was held in the Markuskirche, the only large 
church in Stuttgart which has not been destroyed. Every 
corner of the church was filled and an overflow meeting 
had to be arranged in another hall. In his address Bishop 
Wurm said that such a meeting had not taken place for a 
long time. He welcomed especially the members of the 
delegation of the World Council of Churches. It was a 
great thing that Christians in all countries including those 
who had suffered very much, had not given up the unity 
in the one Lord. This meant that the Christians in Ger- 
many were not alone. The Bishop quoted a document of 
the Gestapo found recently which stated that the great 
majority of pastors had belonged to the Confessing 
Church. He warned Christians that once more a time 
might come in which they would have to be more obedient 
to God than to men. 

Pastor Martin Niemoller quoted Jeremiah’s complaints 
for his people (Jer. 14) and said that for one coming back 
after having been cut off from his people for many years 
this complaint was now his daily bread. It has become 
difficult to breathe in the midst of the destruction. And 
as one looks at the Church one’s burden does not become 
lighter. Many still live on as if nothing had happened. 
Do we not understand that the last twelve years represent 
a veritable visitation of the Lord? The conclusion to be 
drawn is that all have to repent. This concerns also the 
Church. If Christians had been truly faithful could the 
National Socialists have done what they did? He rejoiced 
when a Gestapo-man asked him in concentration camp 
why in this war the churches had not prayed for victory. 
But while some have rendered a clear witness against the 
atrocities which were worse than any description of them 
in the press—this was not enough. Therefore all were 
guilty. The opportunity that had been missed would 
never come back. Therefore it was time for repentance, 
for what had happened in Germany but also for what had 
been done by the evil Nazis in Poland, Holland, Greece, 
France, Norway and other occupied countries. Repentance 
would have to take the form of words and deeds mani- 
festing the love of Christ. Only thus could something 
truly new be born. 

Bishop Dibelius of Berlin described the grave situation 
in Eastern Germany. Hunger is the dominant note. 
Children die in large numbers. At the same time the 
agricultural reform means a radical revolution of the 
whole structure and results in much hardship. “It would 
seem that according to God we have not yet learned 
enough.” But faith teaches us to see that God can be 
hard and still be the God who saves. “The curse of our 
time is that violence calls forth more violence. Only the 
love of Christ can help us.” 


The Pact of Paris and the War Trials 


In a despatch to the New York Times (November 1) 
reporting German attitudes toward the Nuremberg pro- 
ceedings of the International Military Tribunal, Drew 
Middleton speaks of “a retroactive application of the 
newly created law making aggressive warfare a crime.” 
While this in some measure reflects a misapprehension of 
the situation it raises a question that cannot be lightly set 
aside. 

By its Charter, under an Agreement of the Governments 
of the United States, France, Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union, the Tribunal is given “power to try and punish 
persons who, acting in the interests of the European Axis 


countries, whether as individuals or as members of organ- 
izations, committed any of the following crimes. 

“The following acts, or any of them, are crimes coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal for which there 
shall be individual responsibility : 

“(a) Crimes against peace. Namely, planning, prep- 
aration, initiation, or waging of a war of aggression or a 
war in violation of international treaties, agreements, or 
assurances, Or participation in a common plan or conspir- 
acy for the accomplishment of any of the foregoing. 

“(b) War crimes. Namely, violations of the laws or 
customs of war. Such violations shall include, but not be 
limited to, murder, ill treatment, or deportation to slave 
labor or for any other purpose of civilian population of 
or in occupied territory, murder or ill treatment of prison- 
ers of war or persons on the seas, killing of hostages, 
plunder of public or private property, wanton destruction 
of cities, towns, or villages, or devastation not justified 
by military necessity. 

“(c) Crimes against humanity. Namely, murder, ex- 
termination, enslavement, deportation, and other inhumane 
acts committed against any civilian population before or 
during the war or persecutions on political, racial, or re- 
ligious grounds in execution of or in connection with any 
crime within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal, whether or 
not in violation of the domestic law of the country where 
perpetrated.” 

The Charter continues, “Leaders, organizers, instiga- 
tors, and accomplices participating in the formulation or 
execution of a common plan or conspiracy to commit any 
of the foregoing crimes are responsible for all acts per- 
formed in execution of such plan.” 

Mr. Middleton refers to the inclusion under ‘Crimes 
against peace” of the “planning, preparation, initiation, or 
waging of a war of aggression.” In a Statement reported 
in the Department of State Bulletin of August 12 Justice 
Jackson said: “Repeatedly, nations have united in abstract 
declarations that the launching of aggressive war is illegal. 
They have condemned it by treaty. But now we have the 
concrete application of these abstractions in a way which 
ought to make clear to the world that those who lead their 
nations into aggressive war face individual accountability 
for such acts.” The impression, therefore, that something 
new is here involved has validity. 

The argument on which the inclusion of aggressive war- 
fare rests is briefly this. International law is largely com- 
posed of, and rests upon the sanctity of, treaties between 
nations. It is therefore essential for future world order 
that treaties be not lightly set aside. In a speech quoted 
in INFORMATION SERVICE of June 23 Justice Jackson said 
that “by the time the Nazis came to power it was thor- 
oughly established that launching an aggressive war or the 
institution of war by treachery was illegal and that the 
defense of legitimate warfare was no longer available to 
those who engaged in such an enterprise.” The treaty 
which naturally springs to mind and in which all the Axis 
countries participated is the Briand-Kellogg Treaty of 
August 27, 1928 (the Pact of Paris). In 1932 Mr. Stim- 
son said that this treaty meant that war had “become il- 
legal throughout practically the entire world.” The Pact 
had, however, become fairly innocuous even before it was 
shelved by the Nazis. Italy violated it with impunity 
when she invaded Ethiopia. Japan violated it year after 
year in her war upon China. 

The Briand-Kellogg Pact was a renunciation of war as 


an instrument of national policy. That national policy 


might coincide with a broad humanitarian purpose was 
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not apparently envisaged by the framers. On a strict in- 
terpretation of the treaty’s terms Great Britain’s declara- 
tion of war on Nazi Germany when she invaded Poland 
might be deemed a violation. Certainly it would be diffi- 
cult to square Russia’s war against Finland with the Pact. 
Moreover, the charge will probably be made in years to 
come that the United States violated the Pact during the 
present war. Our armies invaded territory of Vichy 
France when we were ostensibly at peace with her. This, 
to say nothing of other provocative acts, would probably 
stand condemned under any strict interpretation of the 
Pact of Paris. Something of a moral problem, therefore, 
is involved in an attempt to use the Pact now. 


It would appear that the legal experts of the Tribunal 
are not unmindful of this difficulty. The wording of the 
Indictment differs from that of the Charter. The relevant 
portion of the “statement of the offense” under Count 
One reads: “The common plan or conspiracy embraced 
the commission of crimes against peace, in that the de- 
fendants planned, prepared, initiated and waged wars of 
aggression, which were also wars in violation of interna- 
tional treaties, agreements or assurances; in the develop- 
ment and course of the common plan or conspiracy it 
came to embrace the commission of war crimes, in that 
it contemplated and the defendants determined upon and 
carried out ruthless wars against countries and popula- 
tions in violation of the rules and customs of war, includ- 
ing... ete.” (Italics ours.) 


This suggests that prosecution of the Axis war crim- 
inals will not rest solely, or even mainly, on the charge 
of initiating aggressive war. It is held that the purpose 
of the Pact of Paris was unmistakable and that it was 
sincerely accepted by a majority of men, and further, that 
law is a living, growing thing and because in the inter- 
national sphere a continuously sitting legislature is lacking, 
international law must develop by innovation and revision 
in changing circumstances. The opportunity appears to 
have been taken to rehabilitate the law and to give it, for 
future reference, more specific content. 

The naming of “extermination” as a crime in the indict- 
ment has an appearance of novelty but would seem to be 
merely recognition that a new type of wholesale murder 
has been evolved. The theory of individual responsibility, 
as affirmed in the Tribunal’s Charter, is not in itself new. 
Its extension, however, beyond the ranks of political and 
military leaders to include dominant industrialists and 
diplomats would appear to be unprecedented. 


Chicago Charter of Human Relations 


On November 6 the Chicago Mayor’s Committee on 
Race Relations convened the Chicago Conference on Home 
Front Unity with representatives of 79 organizations, in- 
cluding city officials, and representatives of civic organi- 
zations, management, labor, Catholic, Protestant and Jew- 
ish bodies, education, women’s associations, and racial, 
fraternal and youth groups. This conference adopted the 
Chicago Charter of Human Relations, which will be sub- 
mitted to the various groups for ratification and implemen- 
tation. This ‘striking document declares that the confer- 
ence desires to establish conditions in the city insuring 
that “all the facilities of our community life are open to 
all without restriction.” They are united “in a great ef- 
fort” to “promote harmony between the races, creeds and 
nationalities of our city, .. . to apply our collective intelli- 
gence to the management of the human relations of the 
people of this great city.” Some of the more important 


| provisions are noted here. 
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“Full employment of all qualified workers without dis- 
crimination” is one objective. For management this means 
among other things that they will employ and promote 
workers “without restriction or segregation” and that they 
will make “an unbiased attitude toward all minority groups 
a necessary qualification to a supervisory position.” Labor 
organizations will promote the “positive integration of 
workers from minority groups into employment and all 
phases of union activities and union organization.” They 
will “include on our own initiative fair employment prac- 
tice clauses in all collective bargaining agreements.” 
“Qualified personnel from minority groups, especially Ne- 
groes” should be added to “all municipal departments” 
and to federal and state civil service “without restrictions 
on the basis of race, creed, or national origin.” The Char- 
ter aims to “establish as public policy, legislation advanc- 
ing the prospects of full employment, adequate social se- 
curity, the raising of minimum wages, and fair employ- 
ment practice.” 

In order to promote the “health and well-being of the 
whole city” the Charter calls for medical and nursing edu- 
cation open to “all qualified students without discrimina- 
tion,” the provision of public facilities “solely on the basis 
of need,” and doing away with segregation of hospital 
patients. 

Where slum areas are cleared by right of eminent do- 
main the new facilities shall “remain forever free from 
restrictions based on race, creed, or national origin.” New 
residence areas should be developed “designed for inter- 
racial, interreligious, and intercultural occupancy.” “Race 
restrictive covenants do not protect the economic values 
of property or community standards,” and should, there- 
fore, be prohibited by state law. “Additional qualified rep- 
resentatives of minority groups, especially Negroes,” 
should be added to the police force. All policemen should 
be given “training in civil rights and minority group 
problems” as part of their in-service training. 


The Problem of the White-Collar Workers 


In these days of strife over wages for industrial workers 
there is grave danger that the relatively unorganized white- 
collar workers will be forgotten. In 1940, according to the 
federal census, there were 7,518,000 employed as clerical 
and sales workers and 3,345,000 professional and semi- 
professional employes, nearly 11,000,000 in all. The num- 
ber in 1943, according to the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, was “probably somewhat higher than in 1940.” * 
Salaries for white-collar workers have usually ranged 
from “modest” to decidedly low. Their incomes did not 
increase during the war in anything like the same propor- 
tion as those of industrial workers, due partly to the fact 
that the demand for their services did not increase to the 
same extent, partly to the “traditional rigidity of their 
salaries,” and partly to the relative lack of organization 
among them. In retail trade in 1943 hourly earnings had 
increased about 25 per cent since 1941, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics found; in other white collar industries 
hourly earnings, from 15 to over 30 per cent. Weekly 
earnings had increased but little more than hourly earnings 
since their hours of work were not lengthened as much as 
those of factory workers and premium rates for overtime 
are less common for them. 

The cost of living has increased at least 30 per cent, 
considerably more than the increased incomes of most 
white-collar workers. 


1“Trend of Earnings Among White-Collar Workers During the 
War.” Monthly Labor Review, January, 1944, pp. 1033-49. 
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I“stimates of increased, income, of course, take no ac- 
count of increased income taxes or deductions for war 
bonds. It is evident then that for very large groups “‘take- 
home pay” is actually smaller than it was in 1939, even 
though they may have received substantial increases. Some 
of them, indeed, even though they are earning more than 
they did in 1939 are still earning less than in 1929. 

The following table is taken from the June, 1945, Sur- 


vey of Current Business, issued by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 


AVERAGE WHITE-COLLAR WAGES, 1929-43 


1929 1934 1939 1943 
Finance, Insurance and 
Real’ Eegtate $2090 $1635 $1761 2005* 
Engineering and 
Professional Services ..... 2314 1609 1973 3079 
Religious Organizations .... 1610 1289 1410 1477 
Other Nonprofit 
Organizations ........... 1758 1558 1634 284 
Service Industries ....... 1069 852 943 1355 
Wholesale and Retail Trade. — 1597 1232 1365 1802 


*It is estimated that more than 53 per cent of all employes in 
finance, insurance, and real estate earn less than 65 cents an hour. 

Religious organizations, it will be noted, not only pay 
lower average salaries than they did in 1929 ; their average 
in 1943 was one of the lowest of the different groups em- 
ploying large numbers of white-collar workers. 

Many workers are still earning less than 50 cents an 
hour; 70 per cent of these are in retail trade and service 
industries.” ‘To what extent they are white-collar work- 
ers it is impossible to say. Combining wholesale trade, 
which pays higher salaries, with retail trade makes less 
obvious the low scale in retail trade, which employs large 
numbers of white-collar workers. 

Sut this is not the whole story. Since V-J Day hours 
of work have been shortened in many types of work, thus 
cutting income drastically for those who received higher 
rates for overtime. Many who have been in war jobs are 
going back to white-collar work, competing with those who 
remained in that type of employment and with returning 
servicemen as well. As a result, salaries are rapidly 
dropping to the prewar level, according to the United 
Office and Professional Workers of America (CIO), the 
largest union in the field. 


Program of the UOPWA 

The VOPWA urges the following program: 

1. General salary increases so that the over-all total of 
increases since 1941 is at least 50 per cent 

2. Reduction in the work week to 35 hours 

3. A minimum base salary of $30 for a 35-hour week 
for clerical workers 

+. Classification systems with salary rates based on a 
fair evaluation of jobs taking into account special 
features of white collar employment and providing a 
fair system of promotions, merit and automatic in- 
creases 

5. Provision for job security including adequate sever- 
ance pay and protection against unwarranted dismis- 
sal and casual layoff 


6. Adequate paid vacations, sick leave and insurance 
benefits 


“I 


. Increases to provide white-collar workers with a 
share in savings resulting from increased mechaniza- 
tion, rationalization of office procedures and other in- 
creases in the production of the workers. 


2 Survey of Current Business, June, 1945, p. 6. 
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gains through collective bargaining. 


The VOPWA is offering consultation services open ty 
the general public. It does this as part of a total program 
designed to help all white-collar and professional peopk 
make a full contribution to postwar security and last; 
peace. For its own membership, which includes some 55, 
000 office and professional employes—from insurance, §. 
nance, publishing, social service, non-profit and othe; 
white-collar fields—the UOPWA has won considerable 


Under existing War Labor Board regulations, there ar 
many ways to get increases which are not known to the 
average salaried employe or employer. The UOPWA i; 
now offering—with no strings attached—its expert as. 
sistance in helping all white-collar workers get a raise. In 
New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and an increasing 
number of other cities, local unions of the VOPWA use 
newspaper and subway advertising, publicity, and leaflet 
distribution to tell unorganized white-collar workers about 
the Salary Services. Already many hundreds of salaried 
employes and even a number of employers have taken ad- 
vantage of the UOPWA service. In Chicago and other 
cities where cut-backs are growing, the union is also plan. 
ning to make advice on reconversion available—what to do 
about severance pay, where to get unemployment insur- 
ance, how to apply for a new job, etc. 


Catholics and Protestants in Germany Collaborate 


The Evangelical Church of Hesse and the Roman Cath- 
olic diocese of Mainz have together published a declaration 
in which, among other things, it is stated: 


“The need of our people has assumed tremendous pro- 
portions. We strive to help as best we can. The powers 
which until recently prevailed have proved themselves in- 
adequate. The essential reason for their impotence was 
the removal of the Christian spirit. The need will be over: 


come only if Christian forces participate in the reconstruc: |) 


tion. To achieve this end both of the Christian Churches, 
the Evangelical Church of Hesse and the Diocese of Mainz 
have joined in the common task. In the crisis of the hour 
they find themselves challenged by God to labor together 
in the spirit of Christ for the moral renewal of individuals, 
the rise of a community with true social sense, and for 
the awakening of love for the meeting of critical needs. 
Only when the Christian religion can freely unfold can it 
demonstrate what it is and what it can accomplish. We 
hope that God, who has led us together will bless our com- 
mon labor for the welfare of our people.” 


A further example of the collaboration of both confes- 
sions is reported from Paderborn where the relations be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants are excellent. This is 
actually an official society composed of members of both 
faiths. This provides a basis of cooperation between the 
churches. Certain common problems have caused the key- 
note of free collaboration to be struck: First, the mainte- 
nance of kindergartens, a number of which were lost to 
the Nazis. These kindergartens on the Protestant side are 
cared for by Reformed deaconesses, who are trained for the 
work at the only Reformed Mother House in Germany, at 
Detmold. Secondly, an interfaith relief work called 
Christliche Nothilfe, with three Catholic and five Protes: 
tant members, The committee always opens its meetings 
with prayer and Scripture reading from Luther’s Bible. 
Third, there are Christian lectures sponsored by the ‘wo 


groups on mutually agreeable themes. Catholic theologi- 
cal and philosophical professors come from the University 
of Paderborn for this purpose. (I.C.P.1.S.) 
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